A   BRASS   HAT   IN   NO   MAN'S   LAND
at me straight, 'will you please overlook this? He
has had an awful time/ I don't answer, 'He has had
an awful time' echoes in my ears as I plod my way
with lighted torch towards my headquarters. Sud-
denly, behind me I hear a thud followed by a splash.
I turn round and flash the light. I can see nothing.
I search the craters, not a sign, but I see the marks
of slipping feet on the lip of a huge shellhole.
Gold's man has gone. What can I do? Here I am
alone, by measure four hundred yards, perhaps,
from either Gold or my own headquarters, by time
perhaps one hour, as the mud is deep, 'Anyway
what good can anybody do?' I ask myself. Fully
equipped and heavily clad, clogged with slime, and
held as if in a vice by mud, what chance has any man
in such circumstances? Shall I ever know the crater
again? What can I leave to mark it? Stones are
scarce in muddy valleys. I think of my wThite
handkerchief and lay it out flat on the ground.
I scrape up mud with my hands and fasten down the
sign. I can do no more. In any case I must go back
to headquarters before going to see Gaffikin at
stand-to, as the situation report has to be telephoned
in at 4 a.m. and I must see how the Colonel is.
I wander on alone and hit the main communication
trench a hundred yards west of the mark. This
means more delay. At length I arrive at our dugout
door* The mud and water make a squelching noise
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